Ii8 GREAT EDUCATORS OF THREE CENTURIES
animals and their relation, to industry; of trees and
plants, with their growth, culture, and products; of
minerals and chemicals; of mathematical and physical
instruments; and of trades, history, and commerce. He
afterward admitted that he had overestimated the
amount of content that was possible for a child, and
greatly abridged this material.1
Languages The most striking characteristic of the school, however,
by^on^sa- was its improved methods. Languages were taught by
games and speaking and then by reading, and grammar was not
drawing; brought in until late in the course. Facility was ac-
anthmetic by            &                                                                                 J
mental          quired through conversation, games, pictures, drawing,
methods;
geometry by acting plays, and reading on practical and interesting
geography by subjects. Similar linguistic methods had been recom-
mended by Montaigne, Ratich, and Locke, and largely
worked out by Comenius,2 but were never before made
fining the as practical as by Basedow and his assistants. His in-
pupils
from nature    struction in arithmetic, geometry, geography, physics,
for a time.
nature study, and history was fully as progressive as that
in languages. Arithmetic was taught by mental meth-
ods, geometry by drawing figures accurately and neatly,
and geography by beginning with one's home, and ex-
tending out into the neighborhood, the town, the country,
and the continent. In a similarly direct way the pupils
were instructed in matters of actual life. For example,
1 The actual program of each day is given in full in Barnard, German
Teachers and Educators, pp. 519 f.                           2 See pp. 31 and 46.